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"The  Road  Leading  to  the  Meeting  House' 
1673  - 1728 


FOREWORD 


The  homesteads  described  in  the  following  pages 
were  on  lots  of  common  land  granted  by  the  Town  of 
Reading  to  inhabitants  in  1686,  two  hundred  sixty  years 
ago.  That  was  the  year  in  which  heirs  of  George  No- 
Nose  Quonopohit,  in  return  for  £16,  signed  a  deed 
conveying  to  white  settlers,  all  the  land  within  the 
borders  of  Reading  and  Lynn. 

During  that  far-off  time,  highways  in  Reading 
had  no  names;  they  were  only  bridle  paths  or  rough 
cart-roads,  through  wood  lots.  In  a  few  deeds  Wash- 
ington-High-Grove street  was  described  as  "the  road 
leading  to  the  meeting-house'',  or  "that  goeth  toward 
Town",  miles  away  in  what  is  now  Wakefield;  Ash 
St.  was  "the  highway  to  Mr.  Herbert's  meadow",  at  the 
east  end  of  Salem  st.,  near  the  present  Pearl  Street 
School;  West  st.  and  Summer  ave.  were  also  described 
as  "roads  to  Town". 

Only  approximate  locations  for  some  homesteads 
are  given,  as  old  boundaries  are  often  very  indefinite. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Nelson  Bishop  in  their  valuable 
sketches  of  Reading's  Colonial  Roof  trees;  also,  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Preston  Nichols,  Treasurer,  and 
Leon  Bent,  Accountant,  in  allowing  me  access  to  the 
vault  containing  old  Town  Records. 


Loea  P.  Howard. 


Concord,  Massachusetts, 
April  19th,  1946 


A.    THE  HOMESTEAD  OF 
LIEUT.  ABRAHAM  BRIANT 


This  homestead,  now  known  as  the  Parker  Tavern, 
was  a  farm  of  thirty  acres  on  the  south  side  of  Wash- 
ington St.  and  west  of  Ash  st.  It  was  in  four  pieces. 
The  first  was  a  gift,  made  in  October  1693,  by  Sergt. 
Abraham  Briant  to  his  son  Lieut  Abraham  and  wife, 
Sarah  Bancroft.  It  was  eight  acres,  half  of  Lot  46,  part 
of  the  father's  First  Division  of  Upland,  drawn  in  1686. 
It  comprised  the  present  Ball  Field  and  the  site  of  Park- 
er Tavern.  In  1694  they  built  the  house  now  standing  on 
the  Knoll.  It  was  close  to  their  east  boundary,  facing 
west  toward  the  only  land  that  they  owned  in  that 
neighborhood  during  the  next  seven  years.  His  black- 
smith shop  was  between  the  house  and  the  street. 

In  1700,  Lieut.  Briant,  Jr.,  bought  the  other  half 
of  Lot  46,  east  of  the  house  8  acres  on  Washington  st. 
and  his  father's  orchard  5  acres  south  of  the  present 
Ball  Field,  bounded  west  by  a  range  way  afterward 
known  as  the  Spring  Lane. 

The  fourth  piece  of  land  was  eight  acres  bought 
in  1700  of  Capt.  James  Richardson  of  Woburn,  bounded 
north  by  Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  west  by  the  range  way, 
and  east  by  the  highway.  This  was  the  lower  part  of 
the  present  Sweetser  pasture  and  a  portion  of  the  "Cum- 
mingsville"  land. 

In  the  State  Archives  there  is  a  record  of  Lieut. 
Briant's  service  in  the  attempt  of  Sir  William  Phipps  to 
capture  Quebec  in  1690.  He  died  in  1714  at  the  age 
of  43  years.    His  family  moved  to  Sudbury  and  later 


to  New  Haven,  Conn.       Descendants  have  recently 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  and  Wellesley. 

The  next  ov^ner  of  the  Lieut.  Briant  homestead  v^as 
young  Nathaniel  Stowe  of  Concord,  a  former  appren- 
tice who  had  married  Mehitable  Briant.  She  died  in 
her  19th  year. 

Dea.  Stowe  died  in  1737,  leaving  a  large  estate. 
He  bequeathed  a  trust  fund  for  the  poor  of  the  Town, 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  communion  cup,  and  for 
a  gift  to  the  minister.  His  brothers  inherited  the  farm 
and  sold  it  in  1738  to  Col.  Ebenezer  Nichols. 


B.    THE  HOUSE  AND  TAVERN  OF 

LIEUT.  NATHANIEL  AND 

CAPT.  NATHAN  PARKER 


This  old  place  stood  near  the  north-east  corner  of 
Washington  and  Woburn  sts.,  where  the  house  of  the 
late  Wendall  Bancroft  now  stands.  In  April  1705, 
Ensign  Nathaniel  Parker  gave  to  his  son  Lieut.  Na- 
thaniel, "the  housing  and  land  that  I  bought  of  James 
Pike  and  the  end  of  my  home-lot,  bounded  westerly  by 
the  Town  Road,  north  by  William  Hopkins  and  John 
Burnap,  east  by  my  own  land  and  James  Nichols'  land, 
south  by  the  Town  Road  also." 

James  Pike  came  from  Charlestown,  was  one  of 
the  59  house-holders  of  Reading  in  1667,  and  owned 
much  land  in  the  Wood-End.  After  his  death  in  1699, 
his  sons  with  their  families  moved  to  Woburn  and  the 
estate  was  sold.  Richard  Temple  bought  15  acres  of 
upland  and  10  acres  of  swamp;  Jonathan  Parker,  his 


brother-in-law,  who  owned  what  is  now  the  Appleton 
place,  bought  16  acres  near  Tear  Brick  Hill,  bounded 
west  by  Major  Jeremiah  Sweyne — it  was  James  Pike's 
First  Division  of  Upland.  He  was  in  King  Philip's 
War  and  was  one  of  ten  Reading  men  in  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight  whom  the  Town  rewarded  with  gifts 
of  six  acres  each. 

Lieut.  Nathaniel  Parker  was  a  cooper  and  dish- 
turner;  he  owned  a  small  mill  opposite  his  house  on 
Washington  st.  and  there  was  a  blacksmith  shop  north 
of  the  house;  the  first  school-house  in  the  Wood  End 
was  built  on  the  south  corner  in  1708 ;  religious  services 
were  held  in  it.  Lieut.  Nathaniel  and  his  son,  Capt. 
Nathan,  were  licensed  innholders  from  1727  to  1778. 
This  was  a  busy  neighborhood  for  several  decades  be- 
fore there  was  a  village  near  the  Common.  Nathaniel 
was  a  selectman,  a  tythingman  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  three  that  built  the  parsonage  for  the  First 
Parish.  His  military  service  entitles  descendants  to 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Caleb,  a  son  of  Capt.  Nathan  Parker,  kept  the 
Tavern  for  a  few  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  wife  died  early  in  1776,  and  he  moved  to  West- 
minster where  his  father  owned  much  property.  This 
left  the  place  unoccupied,  and  the  selectmen  under  or- 
ders from  the  Council  of  War,  hired  it  for  officers  of 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  Regt.,  prisoners  on  parole  in 
Reading,  from  June  1776  to  Aug.  1778.  Col.  Campbell 
for  his  own  use  hired  the  Parker  Tavern.    Writing  to 


the  Council  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Reading,  he 
asks  that,  "the  rations  for  officers  and  servants  be  de- 
livered near  to  Capt.  Nathan  Parker's  House,  where 
most  of  them  are  stationed'.  Writing  from  the  Con- 
cord Jail  in  1778,  he  twice  asked,  "that  I  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  house  that  I  hire  in  Reading."  Esq.  Thom- 
as Sweetser,  whose  father  bought  the  Tavern  in  1807, 
often  spoke  of  British  soldiers  living  there  during  the 
Revolution.  (See  Vols.  195,  196  and  197  in  the  Archives 
at  the  State  House,  and  books  about  Col.  Campbell  in 
the  Reading  Library.) 


C.  &  D.    THE  HOPKINS  AND  BURNAP 
HOMESTEADS 


In  Aug.  1705,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Parker  bought  of 
William  Hopkins  of  Woburn,  "IJ/2  acres  of  land  with 
a  small  house  and  an  orchard,  lying  near  to  said  Parker's 
dwelling,  bounded  west  by  the  highway,  south  by  Na- 
thaniel Parker,  Jr.,  east  and  north  by  John  Burnap." 

In  1708,  John  Burnap  sold  to  Nathaniel  Parker, 
Jr.,  for  £68,  "a  house,  barn  and  orchard  which  Father 
Burnap  (Robert  jr.,  L.P.H.)  gave  me,  bounded  north 
by  John  Thompson's  lot,  south  by  a  lot  formerly  of 
Dea.  Damon,  east  and  west  by  highways;  also,  part  of 
Dea.  Damon's  lot,  5  acres,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house-lot,  bounded  east  by  Ens.  Nathaniel  Parker,  south 
and  west  by  Nathaniel  Parker,  Jr."  In  1689,  Robert 
Burnap  had  bequeathed  to  Robert,  Jr.,  "a  house  and  10 
acres  in  the  Wood  End,  next  to  Ensign  Nathaniel 
Parker." 


E.    JOHN  BOUTWELL  IN  EXCHANGE 
WITH  LIEUT.  ABRAHAM  BRIANT 


"Dec.  16,  1700,  John  Boutwell,  weaver,  and  Grace, 
in  exchange  with  Lieut.  Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  for  20 
acres  near  Tear  Brick  Hill,  gave  him  10  acres  lying  by 
the  now  dwelling  of  Joseph  Burnap ;  bounded  south  by 
Joseph  Burnap,  west  by  a  town  highway,  north  by  Dea. 
William  Cowdrey  dec'd,  east  partly  by  the  meadow 
of  Ens.  Nathaniel  Parker  and  partly  by  the  upland  of 
said  Parker."  Grace  Boutwell  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Eaton  of  Pine  Plain  and  the  Boutwell  land  was  his 
First  Division  Lot.  The  Briant  20  acres  were  part  of 
Sergt.  Briant's  gift  to  his  son  in  1693. 


F.    DEA.  WILLIAM  COWDREY'S 
FIRST  DIVISION  LOT 


In  1710,  Timothy  Goodwin,  bricklayer,  and  Eliza- 
beth, sold  to  Thomas  Eaton,  tanner,  18  acres  for  £70. 
She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Dea.  Cowdrey  and  this 
land  was  described  as  a  First  Division  Lot  laid  out  to 
his  estate,  lying  by  the  dwelling  of  James  Nichols,  Sr., 
bounded  east  by  Ens.  Nathaniel  Parker  and  Samuel 
Damon,  south  by  Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  that  was  John 
Eaton's,  west  by  a  town  way  and  James  Nichols,  north- 
west by  a  highway, — James  Nichols'  three  acres  lying 
partly  within  the  premises.  Three  years  later,  Thomas 
Eaton  sold  this  land  to  Nathaniel  Parker,  Jr.,  cooper. 
It  was  described  as  20  acres  near  James  Nichols'  barn, 


bounded  south  by  Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  east  by  Ens. 
Nathaniel  Parker  and  Samuel  Damon,  Sr.,  west  by  a 
highway  and  James  Nichols,  north  by  a  highway.  In 
1729,  Nathaniel  Parker,  Jr.,  sold  12  acres  of  this  lot  to 
Col.  Ebenezer  Nichols  for  £162;  bounded  south  by 
Nathaniel  Stow  (son-in-law  of  Abraham  Briant,  Jr., 
dec'd),  west  by  the  highway,  east  by  Nathaniel  Parker, 
Sr.,  north  by  James  Nichols,  Sr.  and  Nathaniel  Parker, 
Sr. 


G.    JAMES  NICHOLS'  HOMESTEAD 


In  1732,  James  Nichols,  dish-turner,  by  deed  of 
gift  to  his  son.  Col.  Ebenezer,  gave  him  part  of  his 
homestead  lying  next  to  Ens.  Nathaniel  Parker's  home- 
stead, 5  acres,  which  I  bought  of  James  Pike,  half  of  my 
barn  and  the  east  end  of  the  house;  also,  one  half  of 
the  wood-land  lying  near  Bare  Hill. 

James  Nichols  was  one  of  the  men  from  Reading 
under  Major  Jeremiah  Sweyne,  who  led  the  van  in  the 
terrible  Swamp  Fight  against  King  Philip  in  1^75,  and 
whose  courage  the  Town  recognized  by  gifts  of  six 
acres.  They  and  others  were  also  given  land  in  West- 
minster and  Amherst  by  the  Commonwealth.  He  died 
in  1745  at  the  age  of  85  years;  his  gravestone  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  Reading  Cemetery.  His  wife  and  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bancroft  were  daughters  of 
Capt.  Jonathan  Poole. 

The  long  service  in  French  and  Indian  Wars  of 
Col.  Ebenezer  Nichols  is  worthy  of  notice.  Born  in 
1703,  he  was  a  Sergeant  in  the  Nova  Scotia  campaign 


at  the  age  of  twenty;  a  lieutenant  in  1725  at  Dunstable; 
captain  of  the  9th  Co.  at  the  surrender  of  Louisburg  in 
1745;  major  at  Crown  Point  and  a  colonel  at  Halfway 
Brook  in  1758  when  his  regiment  and  that  of  Gen. 
Putnam  suffered  from  a  surprise  attack  by  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  selectman  and  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court  that  opposed  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
He  died  in  1777,  in  Merrimack,  N.H. 


H.    THE  SWAIN  HOMESTEAD 


Old  maps  of  Reading  locate  this  place  on  the  west 
side  of  High  st.,  where  a  bridle  way  came  down  from 
Tear  Breech  Hill  and  Burcham  Plain.  Maj.  Swain 
and  Mary  his  wife,  gave  to  their  son  Jeremiah,  "My 
living  which  Samuel  Lillie  liveth  on  viz :  a  house,  barn, 
land  and  meadow  adjoining,  bounded  south  by  John 
Boutelle  and  Richard  Temple,  west  by  a  highway  and 
Temple's  swamp,  east  by  Jonathan  Parker's  land,  north 
by  Samuel  Lillie  and  the  highway,  containing  about 
fifty  acres,  upland,  meadow  and  swamp." 

In  1686,  when  lots  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  in  the 
First  Division  of  Upland  were  granted  to  other  inhab- 
itants, the  Town  honored  Major  Sweyne  by  granting 
to  him  the  privilege  of  selecting  50  acres  at  Matthew 
Edward's  Neck,  a  name  given  to  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  West  St.,  at  the  north  end  of  Summer  ave.  near 
Willow  St.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  fifty 
acres  bequeathed  to  Jeremiah,  for  Maj.  Swain  owned 
no  other  large  tract  in  the  Wood  End;  this  was  the 
size  of  Boston  Common. 


Maj.  Swain  was  a  physician,  selectman,  representa- 
tive and  Governor's  Assistant.  In  the  Great  Swamp 
Fight  against  PhiUp's  Indians,  he  was  under  Maj. 
Appleton,  in  command  of  the  Massachusetts  troops. 
Seven  captains  leading  their  men  were  killed  and  sev- 
eral other  officers  including  Capt.  Sweyne,  were 
wounded. 

I.    THE  MERROW  HOMESTEADS  ON 
LOWELL  AND  HIGH  STREETS 

In  1728,  John  Cutler  of  Medfield  (former  of  Read- 
ing, L.P.H.)  sold  to  Thomas  Eaton  for  £580,  the 
Homefield  and  Thompson  Lot,  ?>1  acres.  They  were 
bounded,  west  by  a  town  way,  south  by  Nathaniel 
Parker,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  east  by  a  town  way,  and  again  west 
by  Nathaniel  Parker  and  John  Merrow,  Sr.,  and  then 
again  north  by  John  Wesson,  then  west  by  John  Mer- 
row until  it  comes  to  the  bound  first  mentioned. 
Later  in  1728,  most  of  this  land  was  sold  again,  Thomas 
Eaton,  gentleman,  to  Henry  Merrow,  Jr.,  for  £328,  viz: 

1st,  A  homestead,  23  a.  bounded  south  by  Nathan- 
iel Parker,  Jr.,  called  the  Thompson  Lot,  east  and  north 
by  highways,  west  partly  by  Nathaniel  Parker,  Sr.,  and 
John  Merrow,  Sr. 

2nd,  Woodland,  8  acres  in  Bercham  Meadow, 
bounded  south  and  west  by  Nathaniel  Stowe,  north  by 
Jonathan  Parker,  Sr.,  ("the  widower",  L.P.H.)  and 
upland  of  Jeremiah  Sweyne,  west  by  meadow  of  Na- 
thaniel Parker,  Jr.,  with  all  buildings. 

Henry  Merrow,  Jr.,  was  son  of  John  and  Deliver- 
ence  and  grandson  of  Henry  and  widow  Ann  Wallis, 


first  settlers  in  the  Wood  End,  1664.  His  wife  was 
Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Parker,  2nd,  who  in- 
herited his  homestead  on  Woburn  st.  from  Dea.  Thom- 
as, the  emigrant.  In  1699,  Thomas  2nd  gave  it  to 
Jonathan  Parker,  Sr.,  "the  widower." 

The  homestead  of  Henry  Merrow,  Jr.,  later  be- 
came the  Emery  Bancroft  place  on  Lowell  st.  and 
Bancroft  ave. 

Another  Merrow  homestead  was  on  High  st., 
where  a  bridle  path  came  down  from  Burcham  Plain 
and  Tear  Breech  Hill.  It  belonged  to  Edward  Merrow, 
a  grandson  of  John  and  Deliverence.  He  married 
Mary,  a  granddaughter  of  Dea.  Cowdrey  and  their 
homestead  was  part  of  the  Cowdrey  estate.  It  was 
afterwards  owned  by  Simon  Nichols. 


J.    JOHN  EATON  OF  PINE  PLAIN 


At  the  south  end  of  Pine  Playne,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Swain  Homestead,  "the  highway  that  leads 
to  Town",  or,  "road  leading  to  the  Meeting  House", 
takes  the  name  of  Grove  st.  The  house  of  John  Eaton 
was  on  the  Knoll,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Reava  River 
and  the  old  saw-mill. 

John's  father,  Jonas  Eaton,  the  emigrant,  came 
from  Watertown,  settled  on  the  north-east  slope  of 
Cowdrey's  Hill,  and  shared  in  the  Meadow  Grant  of 
1647  and  the  Playne  Grant  of  1652.  He  was  a  yeoman 
and  tanner,  reared  a  large  family,  and  accumulated  an 
estate  of  £960  at  a  time  when  wages  were  equal  to 
50  cts.  per  day.    His  son  Joshua,  and  grandson  Thomas, 


were  also  successful  tanners,  and  owned  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Summer  ave.  and  else- 
where in  the  Wood  End. 

In  his  will  of  1673,  Jonas  Eaton  gave  to  John,  a 
dwelling-house,  the  frame  of  a  barn  and  eighty  acres  of 
land  at  the  Pine  Plain,  with  a  share  of  the  Indian  corn 
and  rye,  one  hundred  apple  trees,  and  half  of  all  kinds 
of  his  cattle.  The  house  was  the  earliest  dwelling 
definitely  mentioned  and  located  in  the  Wood  End. 
Henry  Merrow  probably  had  his  home  between  County 
rd.  and  West  st.  in  1666,  when  his  name  was  in  a  list 
of  Reading  tax-payers.  John  Eaton's  family  had  no 
neighbors ;  it  was  several  years  before  Ens.  Parker  built 
the  first  house  near  Reading  Common,  and  twenty 
years  before  Parker  Tavern  was  built.  He  had  eleven 
children  by  his  wife  Dorcas.  He  died  in  1691;  four 
years  later,  Dorcas  became  the  third  wife  of  Sergt. 
Abraham  Briant,  Sr.;  Grace,  his  oldest  child,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  married  John  Boutwell;  Noah,  his  oldest 
son,  became  a  mariner!  John  Eaton  left  only  a  small 
estate  and  an  annuity  of  20S,  was  granted  to  his  sister 
Mary,  for  clothing  and  providing  for  his  seven  chil- 
dren during  Dorcas'  widowhood. 

John  Eaton  and  his  wife  must  have  had  great 
courage  and  determination  to  rear  a  large  family  in 
this  remote  part  of  Reading  as  early  as  1673.  Beside 
the  hard  work  necessary  to  bring  this  wooded  land 
under  cultivation,  there  was  always  the  danger  and 
fear  of  attacks  by  Indians,  now  united  in  a  fierce  war 
to  destroy  the  English  settlers  who  had  taken  away 
their  hunting  ground.  The  Middlesex  villages  of 
Billerica,  Chelmsford,  Sudbury  and  Groton  were 
burned   and   abandoned.     Their   inhabitants   fled   to 


Reading,  Woburn  and  Concord.  The  Town  of  Read- 
ing was  not  attacked,  but  small  parties  of  Indians  killed 
members  of  a  Richardson  family  in  East  Woburn  three 
miles  distant,  the  Wyman  family  in  Burlington,  and 
several  of  the  Harnden  family,  north  of  the  Ipswich 
river  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  Reading.  The  follow- 
ing item  in  Town  records  shows  the  frontier  character 
of  this  settlement  on  the  Pine  Plain:  "Due  to  John 
Eaton  of  the  Pine  playne  and  sum  others,  £2  for  killing 
three  young  Baers  in  August,  1686." 

K.    THE  FOSTER  AND  NICHOLS 
HOMESTEADS 

In  1726,  the  John  Eaton  homestead  was  sold  to 
Abraham  Foster  and  became  one  of  the  large  Foster 
farms  that  extended  the  entire  length  of  Grove  st.  on 
the  west  and  north  to  the  Wilmington  line  and  Ipswich 
river.  On  the  east  of  Grove  st.  were  farms  belonging 
to  the  Nichols  families.  From  these  homesteads  during 
two  hundred  years,  there  have  come  many  men  and 
women  of  Stirling  character,  gifted  with  talents  en- 
abling them  to  give  valuable  public  service  in  many 
Massachusetts  communities.  Full,  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  Foster-Nichols  homesteads  can  be  found  in 
Reading's  Colonial  Roof  trees. 

Old  homesteads  sacred  to  all  that  can 
Gladden  or  sadden  the  heart  of  man. 
Over  whose  thresholds  of  oak  and  stone 
Life  and  Death  have  come  and  gone! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Localities  Mentioned  in  Early  Reading  Deeds 

Pine  Plain  is  the  land  on  both  sides  of  Lowell  St., 
from  Willow  St.,  north  to  the  bridge  over  the  railroad. 

Tear  Breech,  or  Brick,  Hill  is  the  high  land 
marked  by  the  Stand  Pipe.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
is  obscure;  perhaps  it  refers  to  the  great  dike  of  red 
gravel  outcropping  on  its  slopes,  used  for  surfacing 
streets  and  driveways.  In  1737,  a  town  committee 
recommended  a  bridle  way  over  part  of  Tear  Breech 
Hill,  for  Ebenezer  Nichols  and  Jeremiah  Sweyne  to 
come  to  their  properties;  it  also  mentioned  a  path 
from  John  Boutwell's  stone-wall  towards  Henry  Mer- 
row's,  bounding  the  common  land  near  Ensign  Na- 
thaniel Parker's  (See  Eaton  p.  149,  last  three  lines  &  c). 

Burcham  Plain  is  the  upland  south  of  Burcham 
Meadow,  west  and  south-west  of  Tear  Brick  Hill.  Ed- 
ward Burcham  the  2nd  town  clerk  of  Lynn,  was  given 
30  acres  and  tenn  in  the  Six  Mile  Grant  of  1638.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1656  without  having  it  located 
or  recorded.  Sergt.  Abraham  Briant  owned  fifty  acres 
on  the  Plain,  30  acres  bought  in  1682  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Hough)  Baker  and  20  acres  of  his  First  Division 
granted  in  1686;  he  gave  25  acres  of  this  land  to  Abra- 
ham, Jr.,  in  1693,  and  the  rest  to  Kendall,  and  recorded 
in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  1716,  viz:  Abraham  Briant, 
Sr.,  to  son  Kendall,  a  deed  of  gift.  "My  Burching  Mea- 
dow 16  acres,  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Baker  and  10 
acres  that  I  have  in  Burching  Playne,  by  that  which  I 
have  made  over  to  my  son  Abraham  Briant  that  is 
Deceased."    He  also  gave  Kendall  his  homestead  on 


the  north  side  of  Cowdrey's  Hill,  and  his  tools  for  his 
smith's  trade.  William  Hooper  had  a  ten  acre  lot  and 
Dea.  John  Damon's  lot  adjoined  it  west  of  Ens.  Parker's 
farm;  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh  and  Dea.  Cowdrey  also 
owned  land  there. 

Parker's  Saw-Pit  was  in  Hill-End,  where  Main  st. 
and  Summer  ave.  intersect.  Registry  of  Deeds,  Vol.  54, 
p.  5:  Reading  Committee  to  Phineas  Parker  and  Sam- 
uel Bancroft, — 32  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Bare  Hill, 
beginning  at  Parker's  Saw  Pit,  then  over  the  Hill,  then 
east  to  Bare  Hill  Brook  to  the  new  Bridge,  then  back 
by  the  road  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Range  Way,  west  of  Parker  Tavern:  In  1715, 
the  Town  voted  to  sell  the  range  way  from  Parker's 
Saw-Pit  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Widow  Briant's 
orchard;  in  1744  the  section  then  known  as  the  Spring 
Lane  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  present  Ball  Field, 
was  exchanged  for  land  belonging  to  owners  of  the 
Tavern  Farm;  the  rest  of  this  old  range  way  is  now 
Washington  st.  from  the  Ball  Field  to  Woburn  st. 

John's  Neck  was  the  upland  bordering  the  south 
portion  of  Ash  St.,  from  the  Three  Bridges,  north  to 
Washington  st.,  or  Haven  st. 

Reava  River  is  the  stream  flowing  through  the 
swamp  between  Grove  St.,  and  the  Pine  Plain,  north 
into  the  Ipswich  River.  It  is  mentioned  in  Essex  and 
Middlesex  deeds  as  early  as  1658  and  1661.  (The  Scotch 
verb  "reav-er''  means  to  rob,  carry  off,  take  away. 
(L.P.H.) 


ABSTRACTS  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTY 
RECORDS 


Registry  of  Deeds,  1682:  Sergt.  Abraham  Briant 
from  Thomas  Baker,  Boston,  shop-keeper,  and  Sarah 
(daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  L.P.H.),  30  acres  in 
Burcham  Playne,  bounded  north  by  James  Nichols  and 
James  Pike,  east  by  land  of  Town  of  Reading,  south 
by  their  land  and  the  Great  Swamp,  west  by  two 
pieces  left  for  a  highway. 

Reading,  Book  of  Lands  and  Ways,  1686:  Abra- 
ham Briant's  Lot  on  Burcham  Playne  with  part  of  his 
First  Division  of  Upland  which  is  bounded  as  follows : 
by  a  Town  Highway  Northerly  and  westerly  by  a 
Town  Highway  and  by  a  White  Oak  tree  marked 
with  A:B:  and  from  their  easterly  to  an  Elm  tree 
marked  with  S:H:  and  from  thence  to  a  stake  by  the 
north  end  of  the  causeway  that  goeth  towards  Joseph 
Burnap's  House  and  by  the  Town  Highway  on  the 
East. 

The  remainder  of  the  above  said  first  division 
being  in  number  46  by  draft  is  bounded  as  followeth 
viz:  by  the  Land  of  Jonathan  Eaton  southerly  and  by 
the  Highway  that  goeth  to  Mr.  Herbert's  Meadow 
easterly  and  by  the  Highway  or  Common  northerly 
and  by  a  Range  line  Westerly.  (This  was  Parker  Tav- 
ern land.  L.P.H.) 

Registry  of  Deeds,  Oct.,  1693,  Sergt.  Abraham  Bri- 
ant to  son  Abraham  Briant,  A  Gift,  for  a  home  stead. 
One  half  part  of  my  Land  in  Burcham  Playne  with  one 
half  part  of  my  Second  Division  Lot.    The  half  in 


Burcham  Playne  bounded  by  the  highway  nordierly, 
easterly  by  a  highway,  westerly  by  the  highway  and 
southerly  by  the  other  half  part.  The  half  part  of  my 
second  Division  is  bounded  southerly  by  the  land  laid 
out  to  Jonathan  Eaton:  northerly  by  the  land  of  Sergt. 
Nathaniel  Parker  ("Second"  means  "remainder",  or 
lot  46.  The  Book  of  Lands  and  Ways  describes  his 
Second  Division  of  Upland  as  5th  in  number,  bounded 
west  by  the  Woburn  line  and  east  by  100  Acre  Meadow. 
Registry  has  a  record  of  the  sale  of  this  Second  Division 
in  1710,  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Wesson.  L.P.H.) 

Registry,  May  8, 1700.  Sergt.  Abraham  Briant  and 
Dorcas  to  Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  for  £21,  the  orchard 
that  joins  my  son's  homestead  in  Reading  and  One  half 
of  my  First  Division  of  Upland  in  Town  Rights  lying 
with  and  not  divided  from  the  other  half  of  said 
Division  that  I  have  given  to  my  said  son  before  by 
Deed  of  Gift  and  is  by  estimation  eight  acres.  The 
orchard  is  bounded  north  by  my  son's  land,  west  by 
the  town  highway  and  south  and  east  by  my  own  land. 
The  whole  lot  is  bounded  south  by  John  Boutelle's 
that  was  Jonathan  Eaton  's,  north  by  a  town  highway 
or  joins  Nathaniel  Parker's  land,  east  by  a  town  high- 
way and  west  by  John  Merrow. 

Registry,  Jan.  1700.  Capt.  James  Richardson  of 
Woburn  to  Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  for  £9,  eight  acres 
of  land  at  a  place  called  John's  Neck,  bounded  north  by 
Abraham  Briant,  Jr.,  and  the  town  way,  east  by  a  town 
way,  west  by  a  Range  way,  south  by  Nathaniel  Cow- 
drey,  dec'd. 
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